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The Summer Camp- 


Some Sugg estions on Education 


and Organiza tion 


By 


MATT WERNER 


Director, Camp Ironwood, Harrison, Maine 
Director, Sebago Club, St. Louis, Missouri 


Ep1Tor’s Notr.—This is the first of two articles written 
by Mr. Werner to aid parents better to visualize the educa- 
tional possibilities of the summer camp. The second article, 
which will appear in an early issue, is entitled Some Pro- 
gram Suggestions. 


school. The educative value should not be 

of less importance than the school. The 
camp that has the child for two months, not 
only comes into closer association with him, but 
has the privilege of having him more hours than 
the normal school has the child throughout the 
entire year. 

More important than this is the fact that the 
camp can almost completely control all phases 
of the child’s environment for twenty-four 
hours a day over a long period of time. Those 
who understand the learning process will realize 
the tremendous advantages in favor of the 
camp. In other words, the summer camp has 
the most perfect circumstances, and therefore, 
the greatest opportunity, to be the finest edu- 
cative influence in the child’s life of any pres- 
ent-day organization. 

By education I mean not only learning the 
facts, the gaining of specific knowledge from 
books, but primarily the stimulating of such 
active interests in the individual that his con- 
tinuous growth is assured. The attitude is still 
too prevalent that when one graduates from 
school, education is over. I infinitely prefer the 
term “commencement” for the closing of one’s 
school days, with the full recognition that we 
then commence to face most fully the realities 
ot life and the need of sound, continuous edu- 
cation. 

The camp should be more than a camp, or at 
least mean more than what the summer camp 
his come to imply in the minds of the general 
public. It should be a community with all the 


[= summer camp should complement the 





responsibilities to its citizens that community 
implies. It has the problems of local govern- 
ment with its departments of health, public 
welfare, parks, recreation, with its business 
office, transportation, water plant, light and 
power, and with the responsibility of seeing 
that there is a well-adjusted program of work 
and play for all. It should be a community 
that was created, and continues to exist, for the 
growth and happiness of its children. 

At camp the children should learn daily to 
become stronger, more responsible, self-direct- 
ing individuals, ever developing a desire for and 
ease in making smooth and rapid adjustments 
to their fellow citizens. It is essential that each 
assumes a fair share of the various responsi- 
bilities; sharing is essential if we are to have a 
happy growing individual and community life. 
The basic living arrangements should be to 
actually camp, as far as possible, with full con- 
sideration for modern requirements of health 
and safety. By camping, I mean living as it 
was done by the Indians, native islanders, and 
cave men. The camp property should be se- 
lected with full consideration of its beauty, 
sound health features and adaptability for de- 
veloping the fullest camp life. 


THE VALUES 


The basic values that a person or an organi- 
zation wishes to bring into the lives of children 
are quite naturally going to control in large 
part the type of activities and leaders. The 
camp should aid in the building of a sound 
foundation of physical health. On this founda- 
tion, it should be an important influence in aid- 
ing each child to build a strong and ever-grow- 
ing structure of essential life values: 

1. First and foremost, the development of psy- 
chological integrity. 
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2. The development of each child’s aesthetic ap- 
preciation, for it will prove to be an important 
guide to the coloring of all his life interests and 
social relationships. 

3. The development of his ability to make 
smooth, rapid, and happy social adjustments. 

4. The development of initiative. Initiative is 
the father of leadership, and its first signs should 
be carefully fostered, with every possible outlet ar- 
ranged so as to stimulate its steady growth. 

5. The development of leadership. Each child 
should be encouraged to lead other children into 
following the various interests that he has initiated. 
The planned program should be arranged, as far as 
possible, to give every child an opportunity to lead. 

6. Last, and least important, at least on a com- 
parative basis to these other essential life values, 
should be placed knowledge. The camp should 
bring to the children, knowledge of new games, of 
campcraft, woodcraft, and similar activities, and 
also a general fund of information that would ac- 
cumulate quite naturally as a by-product of the 
various activities, stories, trips and explorations 
through the wooded country-side. 


THE METHODS 


It is my belief that leisure time is America’s 
greatest undeveloped resource. I often wonder 


how many adults realize how little leisure chil- 
dren have, and how pathetically lost most of 
them are as to what to do when they do have 
leisure. What is leisure time? Is it not the 
hours that people have when nothing is planned 
for them, and when they are absolutely free to 
turn to those things that interest them? The 
camp should be a leisure-time organization, 
with a full belief that it is an essential part of 
every child’s education to develop such a broad 
field of interests that he will never be at a loss, 
not only for something to do, but for interests 
to follow that will assure continuous growth. 

At camp the leaders should constantly study 
the needs of each child, so as to enable them to 
bring him the finest possible balance in pro- 
gram between leisure time and organized activ- 
ities. Leaders should be continuously alert, 
ever sensitive to the interests and needs of the 
individual. The program should develop as 
much as possible by following the interests of 
the children—the activity trend that they have 
initiated. : 

The aim should be, as far as possible, to de- 
velop a play community that is enriched by 
much real work that arises quite naturally as 
an essential need to further the opportunities 
of the children’s play interests. The final result 
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should be a broad field of interests mutually 
enjoyed by child and adult, with all activities 
and interests unified into a community life that 
represents the most satisfying outlet for the 
individual and for the group as a whole. 

To accomplish such a result, the most su- 
perior program and leadership techniques are 
essential. The program at camp should be rich 
and varied, including camping and woodcraft 
activities, formal athletics, general games, free 
imaginative play, creative activities such as 
various crafts and building projects, and an 
ever-growing individual and group relation 
among children and adults alike. 

Daily there should be planned activities, but 
always the individual should be encouraged to 
initiate special personal interests he wishes to 
follow alone or with other children, with or 
without adult leadership. From a program 
angle, the techniques employed and the leader- 
ship that guides must be of a superior quality 
to develop successfully and to maintain happily 
a high level of performance in so well balanced 
a program. 


LEADERSHIP 


The leadership is, of course, the most im- 
portant factor in selecting a camp. It would 
be far better to have your child with the right 
leader, wandering over the countryside afoot, 
on horseback, canoeing, or even in a car, with 
no camp whatever, and only a minimum of 
necessary equipment, than to have him in the 
most beautiful camp with the finest buildings 
and equipment but with the wrong leader. 

Children should be surrounded with men 
and women who have absorbed and personify, 
in large part, the major life values; whose per- 
sonalities are so strong and friendly that they 
quite naturally cause children to gravitate to 
them. 

The leaders should be matured and well- 
educated, not only scholastically and through 
specialized training, but from a broad field of 
general life experience, which has deepened 
them emotionally, intellectually and spiritually. 

Leadership methods and technique should 
have been so well learned as to have become 
practically automatic responses, rightly fitted 
to the needs of each child and all camp situa- 
tions. 

The leaders should be strong personalities, 
even at times to the point of their being im- 
mediately recognizable as distinct individual- 
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ists; however, each must have developed an 
insight to the need of social adjustments and 
the ability to make them happily and easily. 

It is essential that all members of the staff 
be responsive to one another, ever ready to 
respond individually or as a group. This re- 
sponse is essential not only to the strongest 
team work but the highest morale. 

Morale is a composite spirit, a rare by- 
product, the quality of which improves accord- 
ing to the superiority of the individuals and 
the fineness of their adjustment as a group. 
The staff morale permeates the camp. It should 
be of a high order, with a continuous growth 
from year to year. 

Leaders should be invited to join the camp 
staff because they seem to embody the basic 
values and have a sympathetic understanding 
and insight into the needs of childhood and 
youth. They should accept the camp’s invita- 
tion because they believe not only in the fun- 
damental principles of the camp’s educational 
philosophy, but in the results that have been 
obtained in the camp’s effort to develop happy, 
strong, sympathetic, understanding, and grow- 
ing youngsters. 


ORGANIZATION 


The director, as the head of the camp, should 
keep himself as free as possible from the re- 
sponsibilities of detail, so as to enable him to 
spend as much time as possible drifting into 
various activities with an individual or with 
groups of children. He should have a first as- 
sistant who has all details at his finger tips, by 
whom the director will be relieved of nearly 
all routine. There should, of course, be a doc- 
tor or trained nurse, or both. Whenever pos- 
sible, the camp should have at least part-time 
services of a psychologist. 

The balance of the staff should be divided 
as group counselors and activity counselors. 
The group counselor should aid in the direct 
guidance of the campers at their headquarters. 
They also should have the responsibility for 
making a careful daily check of the campers 
in their groups in relation to all health matters. 
The group counselor should be in close touch 
with the needs and interests of each child in 
his group. 

The activity counselor should be a specialist 
in his particular field, knowing how to stimu- 
late the interests of the children in his activ- 
ities. He should keep notes on the children’s 
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progress and on interesting details regarding 
their behavior, which he should report to the 
group counselor and the director. 

The normal camp’s method of crowding tents 
and cabins in long rows or in a quadrangle has 
always seemed to me to indicate a lack of feel- 
ing and imagination, and a definite loss to the 
possibilities of the camp program. In my opin- 
ion, the summer camp should divide the chil- 
dren into groups according to age and capacity. 
These various groups should then each have 
their own headquarters, consisting of cabins, 
tents, treehouses, and lean-tos, for sleeping 
purposes, with their own camp kitchens, fire- 
places, woodlands, and water-front. Such an 
arrangement makes it possible for the groups 
to join into a whole camp program at the main 
headquarters, or for one or more to develop a 
program of activities at their private head- 
quarters on their own initiative. 

This, of course, means maintaining a very 
sound balance between the camp program, the 
group program, and the individual camper’s 
own program when he may desire to initiate 
activities purely on “‘his own.” . 

At no time should the camp forget that it 
exists in the interest of the individual, and in 
turn aid the camper to realize and respond 
happily to the needs of the camp and his fel- 


low campers. 
HEALTH 


The camp site should have been selected 
because of its beauty, adaptability to the par- 
ticular camp’s purposes, and because it fulfilled 
every quality desired as a foundation on which 
to build a sound health program. 

The camp should require every parent to 
send as complete a physical report as possible 
before the child comes to camp. After his ar- 
rival, the camp physician ought to make a 
physical examination. Menus should be care- 
fully planned by a dietitian. The meals ought 
to be as fine as the children have at home, with 
many, though not all, of the “fancy extras.” 
The food should be exceptionally well prepared 
and attractively served. There should be, of 
course, quantities of fresh vegetables, fruits, 
and salads served. 

A daily check should be made of tooth- 
brushing, general bodily cleanliness, and elim- 
ination. All children should be weighed weekly 
and given a minor physical examination. At 
the end of the season, the camp physician 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Word fo Mothers 
hy a Mother 


OTHERS who wish for the!r boys and 
girls the best that life can_ hold, 
mothers who wish for their children 

a development and enrichment that will give 
them sound health and strong character, con- 
sider summer camping seriously. 

Our twentieth century mode of living does 
not lend itself to such experiences enjoyed by 
our forefathers which made them the brawny, 
stalwart sons they were. Today, our warmth 
is provided, there is no wood to bring in, no 
ashes to empty, homes are built for us, food is 
canned, no trees in the vard to feil, autos in 
which to run errands. In fact, there are no 
chores left for a boy to do which will develop 
his muscles naturaily. While we are grateful to 
the routine of the organized gym floor for its 
contribution, this does not wholly solve the 
problem of the mother who is attempting to 
furnish her boy with a strong body. Realizing 
this deficiency, our summer character camps 


By 
LELA PINKHAM 


have provided trips for boys which take them 
out into the virgin country where they may 
blaze their own trail, build themselves a home, 
hunt and fish for their own food, and encounter 
in a measure the experiences which their fore- 
fathers had. Here their bodies have an oppor- 
tunity to become alive and active and their 
muscles expanded. 

Not only are camps satisfying the craving 
for physical development, but their program is 
built around the entire life of the boy. His 
activities are those in which he has a real in- 
terest, so that character development and 
learning are acquired and absorbed naturally. 

Each boy in camp is considered as an indi- 
vidual, and is personal abilities and interests 
are fostered. All possible information about the 
boy’s home and school background is procured 
by the director in order that they may put in 
the boy’s program at camp, experiences which 
have been impossible for him at home, and 
which every lad needs to bring about a well- 
balanced personality. 

It takes the timid and the nervous, the shy 
and the overly aggressive, and helps them to 
overcome their difficulties. We realize that 
there are certain personality traits a child must 
acquire to develop an even poise as an adult. 
We also realize that existing conditions in a 
boy’s every day life in the home and schoo! do 
not permit the development of certain traits for 
him. How can an only child learn to share, 
how can he learn leadership, or group adjust- 
ment, or, how can a younger boy who is bul- 
lied by his big brother refrain from having a 
sulky disposition ? 

Camp life does not substitute for the home 
—it can no more take the place of the home 
than the home can of the camp. Neither docs 
it begin where the home leaves off. Rather, ‘t 
supplements the home, furnishing the exp*- 
riences for the child which the home cann:'t 
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-rovide, and,as different as our homes are, as 
aried must* be each boy’s camp experience. 
Together, the camp and home are partners in 
molding a life. It is, consequently, a great satis- 
faction to-a mother that there is a place where 
1 boy can acquire the traits which she cannot 
provide for him. 

Just how this is accomplished is illustrated 
in the experience of a certain boy who grew up 
in an average Christian home, under the guid- 
ance of educated, thoughtful parents. And be- 
cause he had both brothers and sisters he ac- 
quired self-reliance, unselfishness, and social 
group consciousness, as well as clean habits 
and thinking. 

As a small lad he developed a minor physical 
defect of which he became very conscious, 
added to this the fact that he was small for his 
age, he soon became an inferior individual in 
his own mind. This played upon his dream 
world until he began to feel very sorry for 
himself, and considered that he always got the 
worst of every bargain. He refused to assume 
any leadership, or even intelligently to follow 
any other leader. 

At camp he was placed first in a cabin with 
boys his own age. The counselors found that 
this only emphasized his condition since he was 
smaller in stature than the others, which did 
not make for fair competition. He was then 
changed to a cabin of boys his own size where 
the desired cooperation was found. Next he was 
tried out in several activities until a few were 
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discovered in which he could excel above the 
average. He was given special attention in 
these sports and when he performed an unu- 
sual feat was awarded publicly. Immediately, 
his morale rose as the attention of the whole 
camp was directed to him, flattering his ego 
and giving him the confidence he had lost in 
himself. Gradually, summer after summer, the 
counselors found ways of broadening his expe- 
riences until unconsciously his whole person- 
ality was changed. He became a new individ- 
ual, remedied his physical defect, and grew 
strong in mind and body. He was rewarded 
when leaving school by being presented with 
a medal exemplifying his outstanding leader- 
ship and superior personality. He had become 
a boy of perfect, even poise. 

Many such instances can be cited by camp 
directors who have seen numerous boys read- 
justed through careful camp supervision. Each 
child presents to its parents a similar problem. 
How fortunate we are that we can turn for 
help to these summer camps where there are 
counselors who are trained in boy guidance, 
who can train the lads in such a way that they 
unconsciously change their whole personalities. 

Call it Christianity, psychology, character 
adjustment, or what you will, the result of 
camp experience is an enrichment which is 
everlasting. 

It is an endowment which only a mother, 
wishing for more abundant life for her sons, 
can appreciate. 

Courtesy Camp Charlevoix 
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The Rise of the Music Camp 


The Story of the Famous Experiment 


at Interl chen 


HE traditional organized camp for boys and 
girls has quite generally aimed to present a 
well-balanced and varied program designed 
to satisfy the varying interests of all who come. 
Yet, from the very beginning, there have been 
camps which have emphasized one particular 
activity a little more strongly than the others. 
Recent years, however, have seen the rise of 
the highly specialized camp, based upon the 
familiar pattern of the traditional camp, but 
catering exclusively to some major interest and 
attracting prominent leaders in a single field of 
endeavor. The main interests of a select group 
of campers are developed, rather than the gen- 
eral needs of a more heterogeneous group. 
That the specialized camp has a place in 
camping’s scheme of education, particularly for 
older campers, cannot be questioned. Not only 


can greater educational strides be taken in a 
camp where there is a dominant common inter- 
est, but also there are benefits which accrue 
from association of campers with other camp- 
ers of similar aims and interests. 

One of the outstanding developments in the 
line of specialized camping is the music camp, 
which aims at the double ideal of sound prog- 
ress in music study and the benefits from out- 
door life and recreation. 

Probably the first outstanding example of 
this type of camp is the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, which was created to 
further musical education in America—to pro- 
vide work, health, and recreation, but chiefly 
as a stimulus to musical talent in the youth of 
this country. The name of Interlochen has 
been carried to all parts of the musical world 
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as a point where a full-fledged school of music 
is in operation in the joyous setting of a camp 
in the north woods. 


HISTORY OF THE CAMP 


A four-day meeting of 230 young musicians 
from thirty states was the germ from which the 
musical camp finally emerged. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Joseph Maddy, in 1926, began the 
training of this group in preparation for a con- 
cert program for the Music Supervisor’s Na- 
tional Conference. 

This orchestra of young people was again 
assembled at Dallas, Texas, the following year, 
at which time much interest was aroused in the 
apparent impossibility of such a large orches- 
tra performing with ease as a single unit. 
Eleven concerts were given, and many more 
students were added to the original group 

The idea of a summer camp where students 
could play and study together for many weeks 
was broached at the Dallas meeting, and soon 
plans were laid to make this idea a reality. The 
interest about this time was heightened by a 
third meeting at Chicago, drawing widespread 
enthusiasm and attracting still more partici- 
pants in the huge orchestra. By this time the 
full potentialities of such an amazing triumph 
of youth became evident. 

Financially, the camp became possible 
through borrowed funds, and through gifts 
from such donors as the Carnegie Foundation, 
Eastman Foundation, Samuel Insull, Mrs. J. O. 
Armour, John Philip Sousa, etc. Publishing 
houses were also glad to cooperate by sending 
the camp numerous con- 
tributions in the form 
of sheet-music, to enrich 
its library. Willis Pen- 
nington donated land in 
Northern Michigan for 
the campsite. 


ORGANIZATION 


The camp is divided 
into three units — the 
high school division, the 
college division, and the 
supervisor or adult di- 
v'sion. The campers of 
high school age are 
recommended for mem- 
bership by their high 
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school principals. Every effort is made to secure 
only those of outstanding musical interest and 
capacity. It is hoped in the near future to keep 
the enrollment entry on a scholarship basis. 
The fees are placed at such a figure as will 
enable all with musical ambitions to attend. 

The college group takes in students who are 
over high school age. The supervisor division 
includes teachers of music who wish to study; 
but it does not stop here. Of recent years, all 
adults desiring to enter the camp have been 
allowed to participate in the work of the super- 
visor group. 


CLASSES AND MUSICAL PROGRAM 


The ‘“‘composition classes” are truly an un- 
usual feature of the National Music Camp’s 
program—even the youngest learns to pattern 
his musical dreams in symphonic or shorter 
compositions. Often, the best of these creative 
efforts are publicly presented in the great out- 
door amphitheater. 

The camp’s musical activities, however, are 
generally divided into two groups: major elec- 
tions and minor elections. The majors com- 
prise orchestra, band, and choir, all of which 
meet two hours daily. The minor electives in- 
clude harmony, composition, opera, conducting, 
beginners’ classes, and private lessons. Each of 
the minor classes meets for one hour daily. 
High school students may elect one major and 
two minors, or two majors and two minors, 
while the adult groups may carry as many 
courses as time and energy allow. 

The supervisors’ (or adults’) division offers 
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accredited courses in orchestra, band, choir, 
conducting, composition, acoustics, etc. Also, 
this division offers university extension courses 
by special arrangement with students. Many 
schools of advanced education now accept the 
National Music Camp credits at face value. 

In its high school division, the camp aims to 
supplement the courses basic to good musical 
performance which the high school itself is un- 
able to offer because of the study requirements 
set by the state. The average high school pupil 
lacks sufficient preparation for college courses 
in music, unless he attends a_ preparatory 
school for this purpose. In a music camp he can 
use his summer in acquiring harmony, compo- 
sition, and ensemble courses under some of the 
best teachers the country affords. 

One of the camp’s chief benefits to the stu- 
dent lies in an active participation in outside- 
of-camp events such as the Governor’s Ball, 
national radio hook-up broadcasts, the Cherry 
Festival—in such activities every student re- 
ceives a real stimulus to achievement. In 1933, 
for example, the entire camp attended the Cen- 
tury of Progress at Chicago, its great orchestra 
playing before thousands of people. 

When the courses for the summer are com- 
plete, the student will have played in a great 
orchestra under the baton of oftentimes famous 
“guest conductors,” he will have performed in 
nation-wide broadcasts, and he can, with ease, 
conduct either an orchestra or a band. 
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The personnel of the staff is of two types: 
First, there are the leaders in the music world 
who are there as teachers to instruct in their 
specialty. Second, there are the cabin coun- 
selors who supervise the campers much as the 
counselors in any camp, There are also recrea- 
tional specialists in charge of the sports. 

A typical day in this music camp demon- 
strates a worth-while division of sports, swim- 
ming, recreation, and rest hours, interspersed 
with approximately six hours of music group- 
practice, in orchestra, chorus, ensembles, band 
rehearsal, etc. Private lessons, however, can be 
arranged for all pupils who desire them. 

All students are required to spend at least 
two hours a day in recreation, which includes 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, archery, hiking, or 
organized boat or fishing trips. Baseball is not 
offered in camp because of the real danger 
which ofttimes occurs to musicians from ‘‘base- 
ball finger.”’ 

It is not uncommon, in such a camp as this, 
for individuals or small groups to go off into 
the woods and practice solos, duets, or minia- 
ture concert programs for their friends. A 
common interest and a common purpose in life 
aids the campers greatly in establishing lasting 
and worth-while friendships. 

The camp library, largely through the gen- 
erosity of various publishing houses, has _ be- 
come one of the finest musical storehouses in 

(Continued on Page 30) 





























Creating a True American 
Folk Art, Based on 


P rimitive American Culture 


By 


JULIA M. SETON 


Author of “Rhythm of the Red Man” 


it is coming just the same—this increase of 

leisure time through the more effective pro- 
duction by science and economic progress in 
specialization. The whole industrial population 
must reorganize its world, as more and more 
each year it finds itself—happily or unhappily 
according to each member’s internal resources 
—with fewer working hours to the day and 
fewer days of labor to the week. 

And it is coming so suddenly fast that the 
rest of the world finds difficulty in making the 
necessary adjustments. The movie producers 
are doing their best to turn out enough pictures 
to fill the vacant hours, the radio is doing 
its part to contribute entertainment, contract 
bridge helps out in certain circles. 

But there is always the majority of the pop- 
ulation who cannot find compensation in such 
externals, who feel the desperate need of ex- 
tracting from their own inner consciousness the 
means of fulfilling the dreams which have lived 
in them through the ages, and which come pull- 
ing and tearing at their hearts now that the 
time to express themselves has been given. 

Of all things which give eternal satisfaction 
to the spirit, ‘making things” is perhaps the 
most far-flung. So many of the old skills have 
been displaced by machinery that they have 
fallen into the category of hobbies. The human 


Sis of us approve and some do not—but 


Craft Medicine 


for the Spirit 





race cannot endure — cannot. exist — without 
handicraft, and now when so many of us are 
what might be termed “head-workers,” we turn 
to the arts and crafts for relief, for balance. 

A few years ago, I heard a talk by Moses 
Saenz, the Minister of Education in the Mexico 
of new thought. He gave as the sequence of 
life, ‘““God, land, man, craft”— he deified the 
skillful hand, spoke of craft as a link with 
divinity. No one can doubt this effect on the 
human mind who has watched with insight our 
students making a Sioux feather headdress — 
or a rawhide rattle. It is manual dexterity — 
yes — but it is something so much higher, 
deeper, soul-stirring, spirit-uplifting. Perhaps 
it is that it enshrines a little of the primitive life 
in its making. Perhaps it is only the aesthetic 
joy in a beautiful, finished piece of work. I 
know only that the maker is a better man or 
woman, boy or girl, than before this experience 
came into his life. 

Apparently the general public is beginning to 
appreciate this. During the past five years, 
there have been put on the market by the best 
publishers enough books dealing with arts and 
crafts to flood any library. I know—for I have 
reviewed them. I started out on this group of 
books with the enthusiasm born of the natural 
lover of craftsmanship. I settled down with an 

(Continued on Page 27) 








Owner Sticks 


By 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


friends, the Crow Indians in Montana. 

_ They were assembling for a grand festival, 
a national dance. Carts, buggies, covered wag- 
ons, were arriving every hour; and the Chief 
of the camp, a man delegated by old Plenty- 
Coups, was allotting a camp ground to each as 
they arrived. 

Their goods were dumped at the given place. 
Then the men drove off with the wagons to get 
firewood, and the women to bring water. I 
thought the piles of household stuff neglected 
and exposed to any chance marauder. 

In those days, I knew Tom La Forge. He 
had married an Indian woman, and was now 


§ tie twenty years ago, I was visiting my 


a member of the Crow tribe. He had been my 
interpreter on many occasions, and I chanced 
to remark to him now: “Those Indians don’t 
seem worried about leaving their goods un- 
guarded.” 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘You see, they are ab- 
solutely honest, and at every pile of goods, is 
one of the owner sticks.” 

He led me to one of the dumps; and, here. 
stuck in the ground beside it was a slender rod, 
beautifully decorated at its upper end with 
bands of porky quillwork. 

“That’s Running Bear’s owner stick,” he 
said. “Everybody knows it, and respects the 
notice it gives.” 

We went from one 
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pile to another. In near- 
ly every case, we found 
an owner stick mount- 
ing guard to notify any 
who called, that this 
place was preempted, 
and the goods here piled 
were not abandoned but 
awaiting their owner’s 
return. 

Tom further told me 
that the owner sticks 
were also used when a 
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pile of firewood had 
been gathered in the 
woods, or birch bark, or 
wild rice, or acorns, or 
horse-hay—in fact, any 
kind of property that 
might otherwise look as 
though abandoned or 
without owner. 
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used. That was when the hunter had killed some 
large animal, such as a buffalo or a deer. Then 
the quite sufficient owner stick was the hunter’s 
arrow left in the carcass. Of course, the arrow 
also had marks on it to show who was its owner; 
and I think (but am not sure) that that mark 
was the same as the one he used on his owner 
stick. 

I was able to buy some of these owner sticks 
before I left camp, and have figured four of 
them here for illustration of their kind. Each 
was about 28 inches long, a quarter of an inch 
or less in thickness; and decorated with bright- 
colored bands of porky quills in most cases, 
though one of these shown (No. 3), was cov- 
ered with bands of colored grasses. 

If you tint the diagram with water colors, as 
indicated, their brilliant effect will be better 
understood. 


Application of the Idea of Owner 


Sticks to Camps 
By JULIA SETON 


VERY teacher knows — and every parent 

knows but will not admit — that children 
will “borrow” property which does not right- 
fully belong to them. It is a trait which practi- 
cally all outgrow, but which can be very per- 
plexing while it holds sway. 

In our camps, we avoid all talk of this pro- 
pensity, and treat it in various other ways. The 
most successful method we have found is based 
on the above Indian custom. 

On the first day of camp, we explain what 
owner sticks are, and tell the story of the Crow 
Indians and their goods. Being a personal ex- 
perience, actually witnessed by Mr. Seton, it 
makes an impression. 

Now, we ask each member, child or adult, 
to fashion an owner stick. They must find the 
material themselves, and there are no rulings 
made except that the stick shall be decorated 
with anything but feathers which are reserved 
‘or prayer plumes, and that its length be the 
‘ength of the owner’s arm from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger. 

With a little help from an instructor, each 
within an hour or so, returns with a finished 
owner stick. This is planted in the ground out- 
side the habitation of each camper, to let us 
know who lives there. 

Next, we ask each to make a miniature of his 
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owner stick, 6 inches high, and fitted into a 
base with a hole in it. Either a slice of a branch 
of a tree will do, or sometimes an empty spool. 
This miniature is decorated exactly as is the 
full-size one. 

Now, in the craft classes, often when a period 
is Over, it 1s inconvenient (or at least time- 
devouring) for each handicrafter to have to 
gather up all his tools, and other paraphernalia. 
Yet, in the old days, if these things were left, 
they had a tendency to disappear before the 
next class. Now, however, each member piles 
his things on the table, and places beside the 
pile his miniature owner stick. 

The result is such as we never accomplished 
with mere words, no matter what ethical lesson 
they carried. There is a force in that little 
custom which is binding. No needle, no awl, 
no pencil is ever borrowed—it simply “‘is not 
done.” 


The Ceremony of the Spirit Stones 


HE summer course of the College of Indian 

Wisdom was over. Some thirty-five serious 
students had lived together for four weeks— 
twenty-eight days crowded with quick events. 
All were adults, all were interested in the basic 
thought which underlay the session of training. 
But they had come together from all parts of 
the country, in almost each case unknown to 
every other member of the course. 

But, after four full weeks of working to- 
gether, eating together, singing together, in 
rhythm with the same thoughts for twenty-four 
hours a day, there had been established a com- 
munity — a communion — of friendship which 
can never be wholly broken. 

On. the last afternoon—Sunday afternoon— 
a short trip was made to the nearest river bed. 
Here each member was invited to select a stone, 
one which pleased his individual fancy, one 
which he was willing to have represent him. 
Most of the members chose carefully, picking, 
comparing, rejecting, cherishing. In spite of a 
heavy shower and no waterproof preparation 
for the same, the brief visit to the river wash 
is a pleasant recollection. 

Again back at camp, each member marked 
his stone with a characteristic sign. The few 
who had, through long service in Woodcraft, 
received Council Fire Names, used their copy- 
righted totem, a few placed their initials on the 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Practical 
A\pproaches 


“Nature Study” 


By 
ALBERT Van §. PULLING 


Courtesy Camp Al-gon-quian 


NE of the uses of quotation marks is to 
indicate an unwillingness for accepting 
responsibility. ‘“‘Nature Study” is, to 

me, the most unfortunate of any term used in 
camps. 

I sang about “using the environment” to 
camp people for so many years that the tone 
became discordant. Our pedagogical friends, 
however, saw just as hard on some of their own 
worn fiddle strings, so perhaps I am justified in 
offering another suggestion on the use of envi- 
ronment. 

Trips, be they short or long, are the methods 
for getting real outdoor education across to the 
campers. Perhaps a Seton, a Vinal, or a Palmer 
could get results some other way, but they gen- 
erally use trips themselves. 

Giving honors, or any rec- 
ognition, for learning the 
names of wild things, and 
the names only, is like Hor- 
ace Kephart’s definition of 
substitutes for tobacco — 
either a little better than 
nothing or a little worse. 

Schleiden said that one could 
be a great botanist without 
knowing the name of a single 
flower. A truer statement 
has never been made. Learn 
what it does, what it is useful 
for, to what it is related, and 
how it fits into the environ- 
ment, and the name is not 
important. You will have 


Technician, United States 
Forest Service 


long since learned the name — painlessly — 
while you are picking up the ecological rela- 
tions. 

“Nature” needs leaders of ability. Not one 
leader. Camp staffs have long been filled pre- 
dominantly with counselors who had every- 
thing but a knowledge of the environment. For 
the most part, this situation still prevails. A 
lone ‘‘nature’’ counselor struggles among a 
swarm of crafters, athletes, character-educa- 
tion experts, and the like. 

In most camps, swimming has been the only 
outstanding use of environment. It is still the 
hundred percenter of environmental use, canoe- 
ing, trips, and “nature” being shoved into the 
background by non-environmental activities. 


Courtesy Camp Mississauga 








November, 1935 


Mind, there are seme fine exceptions. In 
1935 I saw a camp pageant that was a histor- 
ical musical show depicting the history of Tom- 
ahawk Lake from the days of the aboriginal 
Indians to the present camp and conservational 
development. A girls’ and a boys’ camp, work- 
ing together to put on a piece of drama that 
not only fitted the environment as smoothly as 
a mink skin but was incidentally fine enter- 
tanment, seemed to m2 to be a jump past the 
millennium. 

Camps can, and many do, work some envi- 
ronment into nearly all activities. Every coun- 
selor, no matter what his specialty, shou!d be 
a good generalist in at least half of the camp 
activities. Thus, half of the staff will be ‘“‘na- 
turers” of no mean quality by that arrange- 
ment. Improvement will be slow, but definite. 
Camps were organized by city people for city 
people. City campers, trained by city coun- 
selors, develop into city counselors themselves, 
and the whole circle begins again. 

If a camp director knows something about 
the woods himself and hires a woods expert, the 
battle is half won. This woods expert should 
collaborate in hiring the fifty per cent of the 
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Courtesy Camp Al-gon-quian 


other leaders who are to know something of 
the woods. A woods expert can start as a water 
trip specialist, a land trip specialist, a plain 
‘“naturer” or even a canoe coach if he has 
assistant canoe coaches who can keep things 
going while he is on trips. The approach does 
not matter. One of the best trip assistants I 
ever had came to camp as a pianist. 

Get the campers on trip — anywhere from 
cooking a meal out to being gone all summer— 
with skilled leadership, and the outdoors in- 
formation will follow as night the day. Things 
will be learned that will be useful throughout 
life, and the various outdoors problems of the 
next generation will be solved automatically. 
The responsibility of the camp is greater here 
than in any other way. The city child is in a 
woods environment when he is in camp, and 
often never again unless he develops a sport- 
ing or conservational hobby that takes him 
beyond the stadium and golf course. 

Camp literature, as such, has little enough 
material on the incidental approach to outdoors 
education, but many writers, of whom I believe 
Kephart is still the best, list the sound funda- 

(Continued on Page 32) : 
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Factors Involved in |_ocating, Developing, 
and Operating an Organized Camp 


By 
FAY WELCH 
Director, Tanager Lodge, Special Lecturer in Organized Camping 


New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 


HE accompanying chart was prepared by 
7 the writer in March, 1935, in collaboration 

with the planning personnel of the Na- 
tional Park Service for use in connection with 
camp planning on the Recreational Demonstra- 
tion Projects of the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

It is also an attempt to indicate approxi- 
mately the relative importance, as well as the 
developmental sequence of various factors in- 
volved in establishing camps. For example, it 
in turn uses these developments and these fac- 
tors, plus the interests of the campers, in evolv- 
ing a program of activities. Through this pro- 
gram, or the projects which are included in it, 
it is hoped to achieve certain objectives which 
will result in fundamentally affecting the: lives 
of the campers. This, of course, is the purpose 
for which all of the rest exists. 

Site factors are of fundamental importance. 
In the beginning they are the criteria for deter- 
mining whether a given area is or is not worth 
developing. And they continue to affect the 
activities and the lives of the people occupying 
the site as long as the camp exists. Their value, 
however, can be enhanced or their undesirable 
effects modified by proper developments. These 
developments, in turn, will always exert an in- 
fluence upon the lives of the people using the 
area, through affecting their activities. 

Important, however, as site factors and phys- 
ical developments are, particularly in the early 
stages, they are only foundations laid for the 
purpose of supporting a superstructure of 
greater importance. This superstructure con- 
sists of the personnel, both leaders and follow- 
ers, the activities, and the objectives that it is 
hoped to achieve. This relative importance has 
been indicated in the past by the fact that some 
of our outstanding camps have achieved great- 
ness in spite of inherent handicaps of mediocre 
sites and limited physical developments, through 
outstanding leadership and good programs 


evolved by these leaders. On the other hand, 
mediocre camps can result on excellent, well- 
developed sites if capable leadership is not 
available. 

It had been hoped to show the inter-relation- 
ship between the various levels on the chart by 
a system of connecting lines. For example, how 
a section of a lake or pond which had a bottom 
of a certain character and degree of slope could 
be modified through the development of docks, 
floats, kick rails, or cribs, and the right kind of 
trained personnel could direct swimming and 
life saving activities which would result in 
achieving the objectives of fun, increased skill 
in swimming, and possibly even a higher state 
of vitality and health. 

To indicate, however, all such inter-relation- 
ships on the chart would have resulted in an 
indistinguishable maze of criss-crossed lines. 
Therefore, the plan was abandoned. 

Site factors are listed from left to right in 
approximately the order in which they will be 
first considered. Physical developments are 
treated in a similar manner. 

Under personnel there is a graphic repre- 
sentation of what might be a typical set-up in 
such a camp as is proposed under this program. 

Activities fundamental to the daily routines 
are listed at the left. Under “Special Activ- 
ities’ music was dropped out somewhere be- 
tween the writer’s desk and the printing press. 
Its importance is obvious. 

Safety and health must be fundamental ob- 
jectives if a camp is to continue to operate. 
The development of skills, appreciations and 
new interests, together with the further pursuit 
of worth-while existing interests, should play 
a leading role in program planning. It is always 
our sincere hope that social adjustment and 
spiritual growth will result from the camping 
experience. Fun, adventure, and satisfaction 
must not be forgotten, else sooner or later the 
camp will find itself without campers. 
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Crames and Contests for 
Horseback Riding 


Novelty Events for the Gymkhana 
or Just for Fun 


HERE is so much of intrigue and challenge 
[i horseback riding itself that at first 

blush it would seem that there is no need 
for devices designed to enhance its attractive- 
ness. True enough, but here as in every other 
activity, youth finds too much formal instruc- 
tion cramping and restricting. Once past the 
struggling and fearful beginning stage, boys 
and girls want to ride—to ride freely and lus- 
tily, in activities that are challenging and test- 
ing of their ability. 

The ever-changing situations in the riding 
games, and the compelling dash of the novelty 
contests, develop confidence in self and mount 
—they bid for good horsemanship. The de- 
mands are very different from those of straight 
riding, and are never the same from movement 
to movement. Not only does a feeling of com- 
plete at-homeness on the horse under shifting 
conditions result, but the striving for perfec- 
tion is constantly in the fore. But over and 
beyond all of this, riding games lead to joy— 
they put new glamour into an already glamor- 
ous sport. 

Novelty games and contests are the stuff of 
which the occasional gymkhana is made. But 
their use should not be confined to the gym- 
khana: they add zest and variety to the daily 
riding periods. 

The novelty events fall under two heads: 
(1) the contests, both individual and relay, 
and (2) the games. The contests are the gym- 
khana type, while the games lend themselves 
better to the informal daily riding periods.* 


INDIVIDUAL RIDING CONTESTS 


The following are a few of the more simple 
contests which may be used in horseback rid- 


ing: 


* For a complete description of events of the type given 
in this article and others of a similar nature, see Bernard S. 
Mason and E. D. Mitchell, Active Games and Contests, 
Chapter 28. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1935. 


By 


BERNARD S. MASON 


~ 


Zigzag Race——Set up six poles in a row about 
fifteen yards apart, the first pole being fifteen yards 
from the starting line. The riders take turns in 
competing, the time of each being taken with a 
stop-watch. At the starting signal, the first rider 
rides out from the starting line and zigzags between 
the poles, going to the right of the first, the left of 
the second, etc. Upon reaching the last pole, he 
circles around it and rides straight back to the finish 
line. The rider wins who finishes with the best 
time. 

Obstacle Race.—Place three poles in a row as 
described above in the Zigzag Race, fifteen yards 
apart. Twenty yards beyond the farthest pole, 
erect a jump one foot high. Each rider in turn 
zigzags through the poles, to the right of one, to the 
left of the next, etc., and then rides up to the jump, 
dismounts, leads the horse over the jump, and then 
remounts and rides back to the starting line. The 
players compete against time. 

This event can also be conducted by having them 
jump their horses over the jump. 

Potato Race—rThe time-honored potato race is 
particularly interesting on horseback. There are 
three ways of conducting it: 

1.—Place a box on the starting line for each 
rider, and a row of six potatoes opposite each box, 
on a line extending at right angles to the starting 
line, the potatoes being spaced fifteen yards apart 
and the first one fifteen yards from the starting 
line. At the signal, the riders ride to their first 
potato, dismount and pick it up, remount and ride 
back, dropping it in the box. They then repeat for 
the other potatoes in order. It is not necessary to 
dismount to put the potato in the box unless it is 
thrown wildly and falls upon the ground. The 
player finishing first wins. 

2.—The arrangements are the same as in Num- 
ber 1 above, except that each player carries a four- 
foot stick on the end of which is a pointed nail. 
Instead of dismounting to pick up the potatoes, 
they spear them with the stick. 

3.—In this event, potatoes are not used. In the 
place of each potato a four-foot stick is inserted in 
the ground. The players follow the same routine as 
in Number 1 above, picking up each stick in turn 
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without dismounting and putting it in the box. 

Pajama Race.—Each player places his pajamas 
on the turning line, which is located one hundred 
yards from the starting line. The riders line up on 
the starting line opposite their pajamas. At the 
signal, each rides to his pajamas, dismounts, holds 
his horse while he puts his pajamas on and buttons 
them, then mounts and returns to the starting line. 

Chair Race.— Two lines are marked on the 
eround a hundred yards apart. Folding chairs are 
placed along each of these lines, one for each rider, 
and in the center, mid-way between the lines, three 
folding chairs are placed. Each rider brings his 
horse up beside his chair on the starting line. At 
the signal, each rides to the opposite line, dis- 
mounts, sits on his chair, mounts, and rides back 
to the starting line; here he dismounts, sits on the 
chair, then mounts and rides to the center, and 
attempts to sit on one of the three center chairs. 
The players occupying the three chairs first are 
awarded first, second, and third place respectively. 

Ring Spearing. — Six large wooden embroidery 
hoops are needed for this event. Each of these 
rings is suspended by a rope attached to a crossbar 
nailed to a pole. The poles should be fifteen yards 
apart and in a straight row. The rings should be 
suspeneded about eight feet from the ground. 

The first rider is given a ten-foot bamboo pole. 
He rides past the rings, attempting to spear each 
with the pole. Having speared a ring he imme- 
diately withdraws his pole and rides on to the next 
without stopping. The rider is not permitted to 
stop in spearing the ring, but must continue for- 
ward at full speed. The rules may require either 
trotting or cantering. The one wins who spears the 
most rings provided he did not allow his horse to 
come to a walk in completing the course. 

Old-Clothes Race.—-Conceal a half-dozen boxes 
at various points around the camp site, each con- 
taining articles of old clothing—old hats in one, 
coats in another, neckties in a third, etc. Give each 
rider a card telling the location of the first box. 
They ride to the spot, search for the box, and each 
puts on an article of clothing found there. They 
then search for instructions posted nearby telling 
the location of the second box. The rider wins who 
returns to the starting point with all articles of 
clothing properly put on. 

Saddling Race—Place the saddles in a row on 
the starting line. The horses are held on the turn- 
ing line, fifty yards distant. At the signal, each 
rider picks up his saddle, runs to his horse, saddles 
him, mounts, and rides back to the starting line. 

Paper Chase.—A rider goes out through the 
woods with a bag of paper, leaving a paper trail 
behind him. In about fifteen minutes the group of 
riders start on the paper trail. The one following 
it to its end first wins. The success of this event 
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depends upon a cleverly laid trail, with much back- 
trailing, circling, and blind leads. 

Treasure Hunt.— Treasure hunts on horseback 
are conducted in the same way as on foot—they are 
always headline events in a camp program. 


RELAYS AND GROUP CONTESTS 

One-Horse Relay.— This is an excellent event 
when the number of horses is limited. Assign one 
horse to each team of four or more riders. Mark 
two lines on the ground one hundred yards apart. 
The players on each team are arranged in shuttle- 
relay fashion, riders 1 and 3 behind one line, and 
riders 2 and 4 opposite them behind the other line. 
At the signal, Number 1 mounts the horse, rides to 
Number 2 and dismounts; Number 2 rides to Num- 
ber 3, etc. The team finishing first wins. 

Handicap Relay.—One horse is needed for each 
team of four riders. The players are arranged in 
shuttle-relay fashion as described above in the One- 
Horse Relay. At the signal, Number 1 rides to 
Number 2 and dismounts. Number 2 removes on 
stirrup and rides to Number 3. Number 3 removes 
the other stirrup and rides to Number 4. Number 4 
removes the saddle and rides to the starting line 
bareback. The team finishing first wins. 

Touch.—tThe riders are divided into two teams 
which are lined up facing each other in rows about 
ten yards apart.. The leader announces some object 
to be touched, for example, ‘“‘Leaves!’’ Immediately, 
each rider rides his horse over to a tree, touches a 
leaf, and then back into line. The team wins that 
has all its horses lined up first. 

The leader might call for such things as the 
following: leaves, trees, bushes, wood, stone, fence, 
barn, water, paint, green, white, metal, paper, pine 
tree, red oak, white cedar, etc., etc. 

Attention—Mark two lines on the ground one 
hundred yards apart. Divide the riders into two 
teams and line them up facing each other midway 
between the two lines on the ground, the lines of 
riders being ten yards apart and at right angles to 
the ground line. Each rider is given a number in 
such a way that the opposing rider opposite him 
holds the same number. The leader sounds out a 
number, for example, ‘“‘Six!”? The two Number 6’s 
ride across one line, turn and ride across the other 
line, then back into their position in their team. The 
player bringing his horse into position first scores 
one point for his team. Ten points is the game. 
The leader should call the numbers at random in 
order to keep everyone alert. 


RIDING GAMES 
Musical Chairs.—Arrange a circle of chairs and 
in the center place music of some sort—a victrola, a 
fiddler, or a harmonica player. There should be one 
less chair than there are riders. As the music starts, 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Federal Resources for Organized Camping 


Certain developments of the past two years 
in federal policy regarding the use of wild lands 
should bring joy to the hearts of all who have 
faith in the possible contributions of organized 
camping to the youth of America. 

The development of the national parks in 
past years is well known. Areas of particular 
scenic beauty have been secured, returned to 
their original natural state, and carefully pre- 
served for the enjoyment of all who wish to 
come. This was the first important step toward 
the preservation of wild lands for the use of 
the general public. 

The past two years have witnessed a tremen- 
dous expansion in the acquisition of wild areas 
by the federal government. Vast areas of cut- 
over timber lands which have been stripped of 
all immediately valuable resources have been 
secured and turned into national forests, to be 
reforested under the guiding hand of the Forest 
Service. But at the same time, they are to be 
utilized under proper supervision for camping 
purposes, both informal and organized. - 

It is possible today for a camp director to 
rent a camp site on these forest lands for an 
indefinite period at a very nominal figure. The 
improvements are taxable to the county. The 
camp director can feel secure in the knowledge 
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that the campsite will be protected from close 
encroachments, that the neighboring areas wi! 
not be deforested, and that the best of fire pro- 
tection is furnished by the Forest Service. The 
surrounding wilds may be used for trips and 
the rangers are available for advice and _ in- 
struction. 

In a similar manner, marginal acres are 
being secured near the large centers of popula- 
tion, to be made available for municipal and 
county organized camps, as well as for tourist 
purposes. 

The federal government is to be thoroughly 
commended for its foresight—these steps will 
be of far-reaching value in future years. With 
the inevitable expansion of the camping move- 
ment in the immediate future, more and more 
areas will be needed, both near large centers 
and in remoter wilderness. The government s 
policy indicates that future generations will 
have more wild land, rather than less, at its 
disposal for camping purposes. 





The Growing CCC Pregram 


A new program of education went into op- 
eration in the 2,551 CCC camps of the United 
States on October Ist. From the very concep- 
tion of the CCC, the directors of camps for 
boys and girls, familiar with the contributions 
to youth which organized camping has made, 
were quick to sense the tremendous potential- 
ities for good inherent in the CCC scheme. 
For a time there was a lack of an adequate 
educational program for the growth of the un- 
employed young men in the CCC camps. Such 
a program is now rapidly being formulated. 
And Mr. Robert Fechner, Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, who is responsible 
for the plan, is to be congratulated. 

If the only objective in the CCC were to 
provide work for unemployed young men, the 
whole nature of the plan might be open to 
criticism. It is the privilege and the function 
of these camps to send these men back to their 
communities healthier physically and emotion- 
ally, trained for self-support, and equipped for 
leisure. The new program is an excellent step 
in the direction of the accomplishment of these 
ends. It consists of courses in fifteen subjects, 
all of which are exceedingly valuable as voca- 
tional training. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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An Integrated Camp Curriculum 


By 


ABRAHAM TAUBER 


AMP administration has, for many years, 
(~ kept pace with the changing concepts of 
education. Indeed, as Kilpatrick says in 
his splendid introduction to Dimock and Hen- 
dry’s Camping and Character, camping is one 
of the more vital of the fields of education, be- 
cause it is free from the heavy hand of tradi- 
tion. 

It has been a distinct achievement for camp- 
ing to become recognized as an educational in- 
stitution. To attain and retain this mark of 
merit, it has been necessary to forego many 
shibboleths and old standbys, such as that of 
competition, or utter primitive existence, and to 
substitute for these the aims and procedures of 
modern educational philosophy and practice. 

In consequence, to mention but a few, we 
have the integrated personality of the child as 
the objective, and constant touchstone. Es- 
thetic activities and individualizing of the pro- 
gram, play a larger part in our planning than 
they have ever done before. The desire for 
carry-over, determines many of the things we 
do. New devices and techniques have increased 
our understanding of the health problem, and 
made it subject to greater control. 

Does it not seem strange, therefore, that in 
the face of such evident progress in so many 
departments of camping, we should still be 
backward in one of the outstanding principles 
of modern curriculum construction, as applied 
to camping? I am referring to the lack of ‘‘in- 
tegration” in the camp program. 

Integration is a much abused and maligned 
term in education, many writers preferring to 
avoid the term completely because of the con- 
fusion and lack of clarity in its use. As used 
here, it refers simply to the unifying or har- 
monizing of efforts in a camp program, so that 
no two elements work at cross-purposes. It 
applies equally well to the consciousness of 
lager purpose or aim inherent in a multiplicity 
of minute, detailed activities. 

in a sense, this organic unity is partially 
aculeved in the selection of a staff of coun- 





selors, trained in an educational outlook which 
places the child above the activity. When we 
apply as our universal criterion of excellence 
the measure of how much an activity aids the 
child to grow and develop, we are in an impor- 
tant way “integrating” our aims. 

However, we are overlooking a major oppor- 
tunity to achieve unity of effect in our hap- 
hazard selection of curriculum materials. Let 
us submit to some soul searching questions. 
How do we select our dramatics program? Is 
there any relationship between our campfire 
projects and our singing? What is there is 
common between our athletic programs and 
our arts and crafts? The answers to these 
questions will probably give us pause, and 
make us suddenly aware of how little integra- 
tion obtains in our camp program. 

What kind of a program is it that can 
achieve this unity of aim? The application in 
each camp situation will have to depend on the 
indigenous factors. The author can only briefly 
describe what he has seen in two camps where 
he had some share in the planning and execu- 
tion of what he describes. 

In one, an experiment in Jewish Education, 
all activities were organized with Jewish cul- 
ture as a focal point. Thus the singing reper- 
toire consists of modern Palestinian songs, an- 
cient Hebraic melodies and liturgical music. In 
arts and crafts, the central motif is obviously 
tied up with the Jewish symbolism, design, and 
architecture. Even Nature Study is tied up in 
a more or less unique way——labeling articles 
in the Hebrew tongue. The dramatics program 
finds very obvious means of inclusion in this 
cultural presentation of an idea. 

Perhaps the most interesting extension of 
the plan is in the field of athletics. The season 
is devoted to the ideal of self-improvement. 
For this purpose, periodic self-measuring tests 
are held in standard activities. The great event 
of the season, however, is the Maccabiad, the 
Palestinian counterpart of a world-wide Olym- 

(Continued on Page 28 ) 
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Epitor’s Note.—This column aims to print each month 
short articles and contributions on practical subjects re- 
lated to camping, which will be of value to camp directors, 
counselors, and campers, but which are scarcely long enough 
for feature articles. All camp leaders are urged to send in 
new ideas and wrinkles which they have discovered and 
found successful. Suggestions on programs, activities, equip- 
ment, administration, etc., will be of benefit to all camp 
directors. Ideas for both organized and primitive camping 
are in order. 


Round-Robin Schedules 


The following round-robin schedules may be 
of service to camp counselors who direct camp 
leagues in baseball, volleyball, etc. The various 
formulas by which schedules of this type are 
determined are rather complicated, conse- 
quently the following ready-made schedules 
should be valuable as a handy reference to the 
camp counselor. 

The main concern in building a schedule 
for a league is to see that each team plays each 
of the other teams, that each team plays at 


regular intervals, that no team is called upon 
to play too many games in succession, and that 
no team is forced to lie idle for too long a 
period. 

There are schedules listed herewith for 
leagues of three teams to leagues of eight teams 
inclusive. Few, if any, camps will conduct 
leagues consisting of more than eight teams. 

When the schedule as given below is com- 
pleted, each team will have played every other 
team in the league once. If the plan is to have 
each team play each other team twice, the 
schedule is merely repeated. 

The numbers represent the teams. For ex- 
ample, in the 3-Team League, the first game is 
between Team 1 and Team 2. The games 
should be played in the order given in the 
schedules. If this is done, no team will play 
more often than any other, and no team will 
be called upon to play twice on the same day. 





6- TEAM 
1—2 
3-—6 
4—5 


1—3 





ROUND ROBIN SCHEDULES 


7-TEAM 
2-—7 5—7 
3—6 1—4 
4—5 
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GAS 


[ CHECKED 
ECONOMY! 





FULL LENGTH 
WATER JACKETS— 
The most mod- 
erntypeofengine 
construction! 

= Cools cylinders 
their entire length. Saves gas and 
oil, also prolongs engine life. 





SPRAY-COOLED 
EXHAUST VALVE 


cooling” keeps 
exhaust valve 

= "| seats cooler. 
Lengthens | life of exhaust valves. 
Helps to reduce valve grinding. 





VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS—of alloy 
steel. Won’t pit 
or burn like or- 
5 Gowasy engine 
“imei block metal. 
Make witane seat better. Save gas 
‘+ + Valve grinding. 
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SOO SOOO BOOTS 
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ROLLER - BEARING 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
Dodge gives 
you roller-bear- 
ing universals to 
keep your truck 
running freely and smoothly... 
minimize friction, check backlash. 





HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES—Genu- 
ine Dodge hy- 
draulic brakes 
Stay equalized. 

(ievamm=ex Stop quick. Save 
money on . tires, brake relining, 
and adjustments. 





SAFETY -STEEL 
CAB—Among the 
mei three lowest- 

priced trucks, 
Dodge gives you 
the best type of 
cab. Safety - Steel welded con- 
struction. 









Dodge West- 
chester Sub- 
urban—6 cyl- 
inders—111'%" 
W. B.—$ 715* 













[| CHECKED 
UPKEEP! 








_. “NOW I’M SAVING 
“OVER $90 THIS 
YEAR IN GAS 
ALONE!” 





ERE’S Mr. Chaddick’s letter: “I had a show= 

down before I bought and Dodge is the only 
low-priced truck I could afford to buy. In com- 
paring Dodge with the others, I checked gas 
economy and I checked upkeep and the way 
Dodge led simply astonished me. My compara- 
tive figures show that now I’m saving over $90 
this year in gas alone.” 

What Mr. Chaddick says is repeated by thou- 
sands of shrewd truck buyers who compared 
Dodge feature by feature with the other lowest- 
priced trucks. Today there is no need to depend 
on claims or to buy a truck on mere habit. Any- 
one can take the simple, easy-to-understand 
Dodge show-down chart and compare values 
for himself. This chart is free at your Dodge 
dealer’s. Learn how to get the most value for 
your truck dollars. Drop in and see your Dodge 


dealer or ’phone him today. 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 

34-ton chassis, 111%” 

w. b., 6 cylinders. 








*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equip- 
ment, including dual wheels on 1%-ton 
models, extra. Time payments to fit your 
budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Pian. 


Dependable HODGE TRUCKS 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 
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The Wolf Song 

By Ralph Hubbard. (Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Doran, and Company, Inc., 1935) 

287 pages. $2.50. 

All who remember Ralph Hubbard’s Queer Per- 
son will welcome this new novel of Indian customs 
and ways, sufferings and trials, beliefs and hopes. 
It is the story of the wanderings of a family of 
Kiowa Indians and the disasters and unspeakable 
hardships that filled their struggling lives. There is 
much of thrill and no small note of pathos in the 
life struggle of these homeless souls and their heart- 
rending trek through unfriendly lands to their own 
people—led by the wolf song. 

Ralph Hubbard knows Indians. He has lived 
intimately with them, and understands sympathet- 
ically their beliefs and inner lives. Only such a 
close familiarity could have made possible this sen- 
sitively and delicately told story. It is a far cry 
from the traditional “thriller” that unfortunately 
has borne the name of Indian. | 

This mature story is good for boys and girls and 
for all leaders of youth in the out-of-doors. The 
authentic Indian is more clearly and sympatheti- 


cally understood as a result of it. It will help in 
the renaissance of Indian culture—B.S.M. 





Principles of Adolescent Psychology 

By Edmund S. Conklin. (New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1935) 437 pages, cloth. $3.75. 

If there is any one type of information more im- 
portant than another for a camp director, counselor, 
and leader of youth, it is a thorough-going famil- 
iarity with the nature and psychology of adoles- 
cence. Above all things else, a knowledge of human 
nature is fundamental, and in dealing with ado- 
lescents, a knowledge of adolescent nature. 

This book impresses as the best available source 
of such information. The author writes with such 
clarity that the most scientific and technical sub- 
ject matter is made unusually readable and under- 
standing. Withal, it is a thoroughly scholarly 
treatment, backed by a familiarity with a vast fund 
of literature. Such subjects are treated as adoles- 
cent interests, ideals, social adjustment, sex differ- 
ences, romantic love, religious adjustment, delin- 
quency, and personal abnormalities. 

Not the least valuable to the camp director is 
the excellent material on abnormalities of person- 
ality as they appear among adolescent youth. 
Throughout, the point of view is stressed that ado- 
lescent problems are but phases in the growth of 
personality, or distortions of such growth. 


Without sacrificing scientific accuracy, the autho: 
writes sympathetically of adolescence, and is lib- 
eral with suggestions that will be of value to lead 
ers, parents, teachers, and all who are called upor: 
to deal with the problems of youth. 

It is an altogether worth-while book.—B.S.M. 





Enchanted Acre 

By Gove Hambridge. 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 

cloth. $2.50. 

The lure and the poetry of a hillside home in the 
country are pictured vividly for us in Enchanted 
Acre. It tells of gardens, trees, orchards, farm ani- 
mals, bees, insects, and the general appeal of the 
out-of-doors. It is not all poetic discourse, how- 
ever, for it is filled with practical suggestions grow- 
ing out of the stark reality that confronted the 
author in attempting to hew a home for himself in 
the face of economic hardship. All who contem- 
plate forsaking the crowded city for a little home 
in the rural sections will find much practical advice 
on the possibilities of satisfactory country living.— 
B.S.M. 


(New York: McGraw- 
1935) 344 pages. 





Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox 

By W. B. Laughead. (Westwood, California: 

The Red River Publishing Company, 1935) 40 

pages, paper. Free. 

Paul Bunyan.and his marvelous exploits have 
formed the pattern of the lumberjack’s tall yarns 
since the day the first pine was cut in America. 
Today, new glory is added to Paul Bunyan’s al- 
ready luminous halo-—he is labeled as the only 
American myth. His is a myth that belongs to the 
woods, the out-of-doors—it belongs to camp. Mod- 
ern campers will find the same thrill as did the 
lumberjacks in the history that Paul made on the 
Big Onion in that winter of the blue snow. 

This little booklet is a collection of simple and 
ungarnished statements regarding Paul Bunyan 
gathered from the lumber camps. They will fur- 
nish material which the camp story-teller can easily 
color up into glowing campfire tales—B.S.M. 





A Guide to Sports and Outdoor Recreations 
Compiled by Wilson M. Ranck. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1935) 151 pages, paper. 
A bibliography of books on sports and outdvor 

recreations published from 1918 to 1934 inclusive. 

This is a standard and complete bibliography and 

will be useful to all who are carrying on studies in 

the recreational field. 
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How to Ride Your Hobby 


By A. Frederick Collins. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1935) 298 pages, cloth. 
$2.00. 

The prolific pen of A. Frederick Collins which 
has created complete books on most of the major 
hobbies, now brings into one volume brief sugges- 
tions on all of the usual hobbies and many that 
are not so common. The scope of the material is 
impressive—collecting hobbies of every description, 
plant and animal hobbies, arts and craft hobbies, 
musical, photographic, entertainment, scientific 
hobbies, etc., etc. The treatment is specific—we 
are told the scope of the hobby, and just how to 
begin to attain mastery of it. Where space permits 
detailed discussion, there are ample _ references 
listed. 

It is a good reference book on recreational activ- 
ities for anyone to have.—B.S.M. 


Paul Bunyan’s Log Cabin Book 


(Westwood, California: The Red River Lumber 

Company, 1935) 42 pages, paper. 25c. 

Here is an excellent and non-expensive sugges- 
tion book for those about to experience the joys of 
log cabin building. It is replete with floor dia- 
grams, sketches, and photographs of all kinds and 
sizes of cabins. While the cabins are designed to 
be built with prepared log cabin siding sold by the 
publishers, yet the pages are crammed with sug- 
gestions valuable to all who are interested in camp 
buildings and log construction. Interiors, doors, and 
cabin fixings are not neglected. There is every- 
thing here from overnight tourist cabins to large 
pavilions and recreation halls. 


Camp Theatricals 


By S. Sylvan Simon. (New York: Samuel French, 

1934) 146 pages, cloth. $1.50. 

The camp director who is anxious to achieve the 
best that is possible in camp dramatics at a mini- 
mum of expenditure will find this book much to his 
liking. The limitations of the camp stage and the 
absence of physical equipment for dramatics are 
overcome by diagrams and directions for the mak- 
ing of all necessary effects without the expenditure 
of money—curtains, scenery, stage furniture, light- 
ing equipment, sound-effect apparatus, costumes, 
etc. 

The camp dramatics counselor will find the book 
invaluable in its suggestions for the selection of 
plays, the directing of rehearsals, the production of 
circuses, and the like. Not only are the directions 
given for stage plays of the better sort in camp, 
but there are many ideas for stunts, side shows, 
and marionette entertainments. 

This is the most practical, specific, and concise 
manual on camp dramatics that has come to our 
attention. In the hands of dramatic counselors it 
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should serve to elevate the level of the stage pro- 
ductions attempted and to achieve more finished 
and satisfying results——B.S.M. 


Camp Dramatics 


By Nina B. Lamkin. (New York: Samuel 

French, 1935) 133 pages, paper. 50c. 

This book suggests many camp occasions that 
give opportunity for dramatics, outlines the types 
of possible camp dramatics, and presents sugges- 
tions for pageants, ceremonials, and short plays. 
There are lengthy bibliographies on plays and 
stunts. 





New England Section News 





The annual meeting for the election of officers 
originally scheduled for November 9th has been 
postponed to December 7th and will take place in 
the Hotel Statler at Boston, according to announce- 
ments made by J. Halsey Gulick, President. 

The luncheon meeting will be devoted to a frank 
discussion as to the future aims and needs of our 
New England Association. There will be a report 
of the camp advertising campaign of the New 
England Council and the directors will be asked 
to give their frank opinion of the benefits of this 
publicity. It is also hoped that at this meeting will 
be formulated ideas in regard to membership re- 
quirements. 


Maine Group Meets 


During this past summer the camp directors of 
Maine had an interesting meeting which was spon- 
sored by Mr. Greaton, Executive Secretary of the 
Maine Development Commission. The meeting was 
called to make for a better understanding and more 
complete co-operation between the directors of 
summer camps and the state departments. Interest- 
ing talks were given by the Departments of Health 
& Sanitation, Forestry, and the Development Com- 
mission. Eighty-two camp directors were present 
and at the close of the meeting an informal organi- 
zation was formed with a decision to meet annually 
to discuss such matters as appertain particularly 
to the State of Maine. The organization intends to 
act as a unit of the New England section. 
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Seen and Heard } 
ALONG CAMPING'S FAR FLUNG TRAIL 





Vinal to Conduct Nature Institutes 
for National Recreation Association 


Dr. William G. Vinal (Cap’n Bill) has been given 
a year’s leave of absence by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, commencing September Ist, in order to per- 
mit him to travel for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation giving institutes in the various large cities 
of the country. 

Each institute will last for two weeks and will 
consist of a concentrated program of instruction in 
Nature Recreation. Dr. Vinal’s itinerary includes 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. In 
the spring his schedule will take him through the 
New England Section. 


New Girl 
Scout Camps 


The Detroit, Michigan, Girl Scout Council has 
recently acquired a beautiful new camp site con- 
sisting of 309 acres. The East St. Louis Illinois 
Girl Scouts are also enjoying the use of a new camp 
built on sub-marginal land development. 


Girl Scout Counsellors 
Attend Training Camps 


Fifty-five camp counselors were trained last 
summer at Camp Alice Chester, the Milwaukee 
Girl Scout Camp. 

Twenty Girl Scout camp directors took the day 
camp directors’ course at Juniper Knoll, the Chi- 
cago Girl Scout Camp. This course was a national 
one given in conjunction with the regional training 
camp of the National Girl Scout Headquarters. 


Great Lakes Council 
Elects Officers 


Lewis C. Reiman of Ann Arbor, Michigan, direc- 
tor of Camp Charlevoix, was elected President of 
the Great Lakes Council at a recent meeting; Miss 
Catherine F. Stearns, Detroit Camp Fire Girls, 
Secretary-Treasurer; A. W. Myers, Vice-President. 

A series of meetings for the discussion of perti- 
nent subjects are being planned for the coming 
winter. These meetings are to take the form of 
frank discussions of current camping problems par- 
ticularly vital to all camp directors in the middle 
west. 

The annual conference held in Detroit last May 
was attended by a large and enthusiastic group and 


featured a particularly stimulating program of lec- 
tures and discussions led by experts, together with 
an educationally worthwhile display of exhibits. 





Milwaukee Section News 


Irving J. Seher, Director of the Milwaukee Boys’ 
Club, is the new President of the Milwaukee Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Association, Inc. 
Other officers are as follows: Vice-President, Don- 
ald Kynaston, of the Milwaukee County Boy 
Scout Council; Elsa Kronshage, of the Y.W.C.A. 

The Milwaukee Section will hold monthly meet- 
ings during the next eight months on the third 
Monday of each month at 12:15 P.M. at the 
Y.W.C.A. 

The meetings are to take the form of round- 
table discussions, each led by a prominent author- 
ity on the subject to be discussed. Dr. J. Gurney 
Taylor will lead the November discussion on the 
subject of Camp Health. Camp Safety is the topic 
for the December discussion, to be led by William 
C. Knoelk, of the Milwaukee Safety Commission, 
and Eugene H. Hackett, Chief of the Milwaukee 
Fire Prevention Bureau. 














The Girl Scout Mid-West Section 











The fall and winter meetings of the Girl Scout 
Mid-West Section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation are to be devoted to the discussion of two 
major subjects: (1) A Study of Program Methods 
in New Camps, and (2) Staff Selection and Train- 
ing. 

Specialized speakers will feature each of the 
meetings held on the first Saturday afternoon ot 
each month at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

The Girl Scout Mid-West Section is a thriving 
and very active group; the average attendance at 
last year’s meetings was forty-four. This group has 
invited the Chicago Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association to meet with them in two joini 
meetings during the coming year. 

Sixty-six members of the Girl Scout Mid-West 
Group attended the Camping Institute at George 
Williams College last April. Similar cooperation 
will take place in next spring’s Institute. The Gir! 
Scout group took a particularly prominent part in 
the Camping Institute’s project, ‘‘Continuat!n 
Study of Camp Standards.” 
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Craft Medicine for the Spirit 


(Continued from Page 11) 


anticipation of months of enjoyment in the new 
ideas to be presented. After a dozen or so, I 
found myself bored by the sameness of the 
material. After all, there are only so many 
shapes one can fashion with tools, so many 
ideas which can form their basis, that is, if one 
proceeds along the old lines of manual training 
as fostered by the schools and clubs for such 
purposes. Even the authors of these books 
seem to realize the monotony of the general 
ideas, each one offering what amounts to an 
apology before starting off with his instruc- 
tions. 

Have these men not overlooked the fact that 
nothing endures or strikes in deeper than a folk 
interest? It must be something that has been 
handed down to us through generations, and 
which began in our ancestors as a result of their 
environment. Folk art is the source of all life 
for a nation, the thing which came out of the 
soil, and which holds us still close to the heart 
of the earth. 

And it must be one’s own soil — not an en- 
grafted folk art brought from another world, 
but evolved from the inner consciousness of 
those who lived here before us. 

Until lately, we lamented the dearth of Amer- 
ican folk art and culture. All our interests had 
to come from the Old World, because we knew 
of no indigenous American art. 

And because it was not native, it was not 
entirely satisfying. It was a good art, but in 
an environment not its‘own. It merely served 
to exaggerate the need we felt for our own 
native culture. 

Then when it was almost too late, our artists 
began to find what we were all unconsciously 
seeking — the native art of America. Older 
than any European art, so deep-rooted that, in 
spite of hundreds of years of close contact with 
others, of persecution by the ignorant scoffers, 
oi so-called education in the ways of the in- 
vaders, the Indian art stands in its old glory 
‘ill among those who have cherished it and 
vorked in it for perhaps 10,000 years. 

Here in a people who were spread all over 
Our vast country so as to contact every type of 
environment, we find at least remnants of arts 
aad crafts which will fill the needs of our 
hearts. 

We had better record and foster these crafts 
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while we may, for already the foreign influence 
is showing. As Sloan and LaFarge have said: 
“The Indian is not an ethnological specimen, 
any more than he is a curio, but a live man with 
his own initiative. His arts must grow, he can- 
not be kept from adapting to his own uses such 
of our materials as suit him.” 

These crafts may develop into something 
even better than they are now, by merging with 
the Spanish in the Southwest, with the French 
in Canada, with the English and Dutch in the 
eastern United States; but it will no longer be 
purely Indian. It will be what will go down 
through the ages as the folk art of America, 
distinctive, alive, and real—indicative of the 
people who created it, and worthy to be counted 
among the great arts of the world, but based in 
its foundations on a spiritual culture never 
equalled in any other race, therefore enduring 
as the earth itself. 
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—You want to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in your profession 


—You want to study the latest ideas of educa- 
tional leaders 


—You want the latest in teaching materials for 
your classes 


~-You want to read news items of interest from 
over the country 


THEN— 


You Will Be Interested in 
The Journal of 


HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It brings to you the experiences of others who have problems 
like yours. Articles on health, new games, problems of admin- 
istration, swimming, diving, canoeing, hiking, demonstrations, 
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Two dollars is the subscription price to The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education which is issued ten times during the 
school year. Illustrated. 

Send for a complimentary copy today 
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An Integrated Camp Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 21) 
piad. Although this is really a gala Athletic 
Carnival, comprising games, contests, and tour- 
naments of every description, land and aquatic, 
team and individual, handicap and champion, 
nevertheless its coordination with the remaining 
camp program is easily effected. 

In connection with the games, exhibitions are 
held of seasonal accomplishments in all fields. 
Thus, a Dance Fete on one afternoon alternates 
with a Masquerade on an evening, or a moon- 
light sing. The arts and crafts and nature ex- 
hibits, in the form of a bazaar, are sources of 
much pleasure, both to exhibitors and visitors. 
It would be redundant to point out the possible 
ramifications of the central idea of the program 
in these various applications. 

The “cultural” is one of the more obvious 
applications of the idea of integration. In an- 
other camp, the plan was executed along some- 
what broader lines. The activating purposes 
were to imbue the children with a sense of the 
international, to inculcate a love and respect 
for other cultures, and give them contact, how- 
ever superficial, with these foreign media. 








“Recreation” 


Are you familiar with Recreation, the 
organ of the recreation movement, which 
is published each month? 

Articles on playgrounds, recreation 
centers, camping, games, athletics, social 
recreation, drama, music, the philoso- 
phy of the movement, and accounts of 
what cities and groups are doing to pro- 
mote recreation—inspirational as well 
as practical material—make this maga- 
zine valuable to camp leaders. 


Price $2.00 per year 


Send for a free sample copy. 


National 


Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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For this purpose, each of the camp groups 
entered an exploratory period of a week, fol- 
lowing which they emerged as the exemplars 
of a race or people. (Mexican, Indian, Russian, 
German, Japanese, Chinese, Zulu, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, Negro, etc., etc.) They then 
organized their program around this national 
culture, making it the core of campfire as well 
as song, handicrafts and woodcraft, dramatics 
and hiking, dancing and painting. The camp 
became a society in miniature—alive, complex, 
teeming with cross-fertilization of ideas. Peri- 
odic displays of accomplishment are times 
when people vie with each other in the only 
kind of struggle a civilized society should 
countenance. 

Of course, the factor of applicability of a 
particular choice is considered carefully before 
it is made. But even when the burden is as- 
sumed, it is not irrevocable. Nor is a seasonal 
adoption the only feasible one. 

One very important feature of such a pro- 
gram is the substitute it affords for various 
schemes of intense competition such as the 
“color wars” in which campers are divided into 
groups that compete against each other for 
points, this competition extending through 
every department of the camp program. The 
Circus, Olympiad, Masquerade, National Dra- 
matic Festival, International Sing, and All- 
World Campfire, can offer sufficient in the way 
of substitute, at least in this writer’s experi- 
ence, to supplant the other, if supplant it you 
would. 


To recapitulate: 


1.—Camping has become an educational in- 
stitution, which involves the assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 


2.—Part of this responsibility consists in 
having a unified program, in the terminology of 
the profession, an “integrated curriculum.” 
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Games and Contests for 


Horseback Riding 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the riders trot their horses around the circle out- 
side the chairs. When the music stops, all dismount 
and attempt to sit on a chair while holding their 
horse. The one failing to get a chair is eliminated. 
One chair is removed and the contest repeated. The 
rider who is still in the game while all others are 
eliminated is the winner. 

Pom-Pom-Pull-Away. — Mark two lines on the 
ground one hundred feet apart. Select one player 
as “it” and station him midway between the lines. 
The game proceeds as in ordinary Pom-Pom-Pull- 
Away. As the players ride from one line to the 
other, “it” attempts to tag them. All who are 
tagged join “it” in tagging the others. The rider, 
and not his horse, must be tagged. The rider wins 
who is last to be tagged. 

Tag.—tThere are many tag games which can be 
played on horseback. Play them in the paddock, 
so as to restrict the area. It is always necessary to 
tag the rider rather than his horse. 

Flag Raid.—At each end of the paddock a stick 
is inserted in the ground on the end of which is a 
handkerchief or colored cloth. Divide the players 
into two teams, and assign each a flag. At the sig- 
nal, each team attempts to secure the other’s flag. 
The teams, of course, must organize, some players 
being assigned to ride out to attack the other team’s 
flag, while others remain back in defense. The team 
wins that secures the other’s flag. 

Push Ball-—A thirty-inch canvas cage ball is 
needed for this event. The horses will be apt to 
shy away from the ball at first exposure, but soon 
get used to it. The game is very popular and suc- 
cessful. Place the ball in the center of the paddock 
with one team at each end. At the signal, the 
teams ride out attempting to force the ball to the 
other goal. Since the ball is very light, it moves 
readily whenever a horse touches it with his front 
legs. 

Basketball—Frank Cheley suggests this game as 
one of his most popular riding activities, equally 
suitable for boys and girls. Erect regulation bas- 
ketball goals and backstops, the distance between 
them being about one hundred feet. The end lines 
and side lines are marked out. Western stock sad- 
dles are required. The referee is not mounted. 

The game starts with a toss-up between two 
mounted players at center and the game follows the 
general plan of basketball except that players are 
permitted to carry the ball. In case the ball is 
dropped, the referee tosses it to the player who 
last touched it, or tosses it up between the two 
nearest opponents. Dangerous tactics and rough 
riding are fouls. 
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Vinal Available For Lectures 
To Camp Directors 

Dr. William G. Vinal who is traveling the coun- 
try this winter conducting institutes in Nature Lore 
for the National Recreation Association is avail- 
able for lectures or training courses under the aus- 
pices of local sections of the American Camping 
Association. 

Dr. Vinal’s schedule already calls for a number 
of training courses lasting two weeks each in a 
number of mid-west cities and later in the year will 
cover the eastern and New England areas. Camp 
directors and counselors are always welcome in 
these training courses and special lectures will be 
arranged particularly for them if the officers of 
the local section will contact Dr. Vinal through the 
local city recreation department. 

Dr. Vinal can be secured by other cities either 
for individual lectures or for nature institutes. 
Camp directors interested should make arrange- 
ments through the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The course as Dr. Vinal presents it deals with 
nature activities and how to teach them. In pre- 
senting his material Dr. Vinal uses lectures, slides 
and moving pictures, nature-game demonstrations, 
and hikes. , 

Dr. Vinal’s itinerary follows: 


skeen dna’ October 28 to November 11 
Milwaukee ...... November 11 to November 25 
Indianapolis ...... November 25 to December 9 
rrr January 6 to January 20 
manses City ........ January 20 to February 3 
ae February 3 to February 17 
Minneapolis .......... February 17 to March 2 





~ Pacific Section News 





A training course in recreational leadership will 
be conducted throughout the autumn and winter 
months by the Pacific Section of the American 
Camping Association, in collaboration with the San 
Francisco State Teachers’ College and the Camping 
Committee of the San Francisco Community Chest. 
The schedule calls for four courses, (1) group lead- 
ership, (2) camp cooking and trailing, (3) swim- 
ming and life-saving, and (4) first aid. College 
credit is given for taking the courses. They are 
open to the general public as well as to students of 
the San Francisco State Teachers’ College. 

These courses will be under the direction of a 
committee consisting of John R. Titsworth, Chair- 
man; Miss Alice J. Prager, Miss Emma Loewy, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Walter, and John C. Neubauer rep- 
resenting the Pacific American Camping Association 
and the Recreation Council and David J. Cox, Dean 
of Men, representing the San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 
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Application of the Idea of Owner 


Sticks to Camps 
(Continued from Page 13) 


stones, most some mark of individual appeal. 
At the vesper hour, in single file, to the sing- 
ing of the Ghost Dance Song, we marched up 
the hill, each carrying a stone and an owner 
stick which had been made during the first 
week of camp, and which had mounted guard 
in front of tent, tepee, wickiup or other habita- 
tion of each. There were no two remotely alike. 
No directions concerning their making had been 
given other than the story of the Crow Indians 
related in the preceding article. There was 
cas colored wools, cactus stalks, pinyon 
ones, beaded strips, painted twigs, bits of 
stone, a leaf of sage,— anything but feathers 
which are reserved for the prayer sticks. Yet 
each had worked something of himself into that 
owner stick. It was a spiritual emblem of a 
passing thought. 
Arrived at the summit of the hill, we found 
ourselves close to the holy Vigil Rock where 
several have kept their watch fires burning 
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through the night, waiting for a message fro: 
the Great Spirit. 

In a circle we stood while, with the rubbing 
sticks, the Sacred Fire was lighted within. Eac4 
then stooped and placed his stone in the shallow 
trough which had been prepared to receive i‘. 
The owner sticks were planted just inside this 
circle, each to watch over its maker’s symbu! 
stone. 

The Chief spoke a few words of valediction, 
we sang “Till We Meet Again”; then, after a 
brief silence, the Omaha Tribal Prayer: 

Wakonda dhe du 

Wapadin atonhe; 
that is, ““Father, a needy one stands before 
Thee; I that sing am he.” 

It was our closing ceremony—and many eyes 
were misty with tears. 

In peace and quiet, we descended the hill, 
leaving our watch fire, our stones, and our 
owner sticks to draw us back again another 
year. 





The Rise of the Music Camp 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the Middle West. 

In addition to complete scores of orchestra, 
chamber music, and choral music, and thou- 
sands of song books, the library contains an 
invaluable ‘“‘College Music Set”— a compre- 
hensive set for the purpose of studying music 
appreciation, containing records, scores, books, 
and a phonograph. The scores range from the 
Oxford History and Grove’s Dictionary to the 
best and latest in musical biography, theory, 
and criticism. 


CONCLUSION 


Certainly, if camping as a whole is to be 
developed so as to become increasingly useful 
to the individual, then it follows that older 
campers of like ambitions and aims in life will 
gain greatly by a camp which plays up their 
major interest, and at the same time does not 
neglect the time-honored purposes of a good 
camp. 

The experiment at Interlochen under Dr. 
Maddy has pioneered the way, not only for the 
development of music camps in all parts of the 
country, but for the rise of the specialized 
camp in similar fields of educational endeavor. 
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For the Campfire “Sing” 


By S. W. BELL 


Song Leader and Dramatics Counselor 
Spruce Mountain Camp, New York 


Song-leader: I have an important announce- 
ment to make. 

The baseball game next Saturday afternoon is 
going to be called off, cancelled. (Aw gees!) But 
I want you to know the reason .. . (Attention). 

Each boy here will saw wood for 2 hours and 
17 minutes. It doesn’t matter what kind of wood 
you saw, whether the pieces are long or short, 
or straight or crooked—just so long as every 
camper does his share and saws for 2 hours and 
17 minutes. But the important thing— you must 
save the sawdust! Catch all of it, in a bucket, or 
a blanket, or something. For we need two and a 
quarter barrels of sawdust, and we have figured out 
that if each boy saws for 2 hours and 17 minutes 
without stopping, we will have just exactly 214 
barrels of sawdust. 

We need the sawdust for the jumping-pit where 
the broadjump jumpers jump. Sand won’t do. It’s 
a bit hard—but that’s not the reason. The reason 
we must have sawdust is that I have just made up 
a song, and the second line ends in August and 
sawdust is the only word I can find in the English 
language to make the fourth line rhyme with Aug- 
ust in the second line: So we simply must have 
the two and a quarter barrels of sawdust for the 
jumping-pit, or the song won’t work. 

Here’s the way the song goes—(You can sing 
it as you saw): 


(Tune: “Auld Lang Syne’’) 





is a glorious camp 
To spend July and August— 

We ride and climb, and row and swim, 
And broad-jump in the sawdust; 


On Saturdays we have our plays 
On Tuesdays council-ring 

On Monday nights we box and throw 
On Sunday nights we sing. 


On Sunday morn we sometimes fish 
And catch a goodly ‘harvest’ 

And then we dock and limber up 
By jumping in the sawdust! 


And that is why we really feel 
Camp is best 

To ride and climb, and row and swim 
And broad-jump in the sawdust! 
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The Summer Camp 


(Continued from Page 5) 


should make a final examination. 

Sleep should be carefully watched. The pro- 
gram ought to be constantly studied so as to 
assure that there will be little or no over- 
stimulation, and of course, no over-fatigue. 

It should be the aim of the whole camp pro- 
gram to send home truly recreated children, 
who have enjoyed a thoroughly active, interest- 
ing summer with plenty of reasonable excite- 
ment, and who have engaged in such a balanced 
program that they are stronger, healthier, and 
nervously relaxed. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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Practical Approaches in “Nature 


Study” 
(Continued from Page 15) 


mentals. Nearly everyone knows what the real 
outdoors counselor should be able to do. About 
all an experienced camp director need do, as a 
test, is to note whether or not he worries about 
a trip when it is out. 

The camp director, after hiring a staff that 
can develop outdoor education, has got to sup- 
port that staff and use its skill intelligently. 
In pretty wide experience, I have seen camps 
with a $25,000 investment whose whole trip 
outfit could be bought for $25. Girls’ camps 
generally have the poorer outfits, though they 
need the best. It is a universal complaint that 
parents do not like to buy trip equipment for 
girls. They do not because the idea has not 
been sold to them. 

Trips, like camping in general, should not be 
basically influenced by the sex of the campers. 
The details are different. Girls eat less food, 
are easier to keep warm, cannot carry as much 
safely in packs, go up hill as fast as boys, but 
only half as fast down hill, and work more 


faithfully on trips than boys. 


That is about all the difference there is be- 
tween girls and boys in trip work, bar one 
exception! I have never known a camp girl 
who was even remotely safe with an ax! I 
mean either the girl or the ax. I have known 
some boys that were pretty good. 

Nothing is more important, and nothing more 
neglected, than the real camping in camping. 
But, happily, the situation is far from as bad 
as it used to be. 


The Growing CCC P. rogram 





It is to be hoped that the program will be 
broadened still further, to include training in 
skills that will lead to a fuller life during 
leisure hours. No situation offers a greater op- 
portunity for education in leisure-time activ- 
ities than the camp. The CCC camps are no 
exception to this rule. | 

Recent developments indicate that the na- 
tional administration of the CCC fully realizes 
its opportunity and responsibility. Under Mr. 
Fechner’s capable guidance, a program of far- 
reaching significance is rapidly taking form. 











